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hermetically sealed, and solidly bolted doors, are not proof
against the ingenuity or brute force of the marauders. So
we took turn about to visit the restaurant car while the other
picnicked in the carriage.
Apart from the enhanced risk of pillage, occasionally
accompanied by assault or murder, rail travel has not
changed ; nor does it look as though it will change much
for a long time, if only because the carriage of passengers
is the least important of the functions of the Indian rail
system.
Virtually the whole of India's forty-odd thousand miles
of rails were built for the express purpose of transporting
goods ; and for more than twenty years they have come
increasingly under the direct control of the government.
Well before independence became an immediate possibility,
all important routes were owned by the state and managed
either by it directly, or by companies operating under its
instructions. As a means of conveying goods, they have
been a great success. The virtual elimination of regular
famines under British rule was almost entirely made possible
by using the railways to distribute available food. All of
India's export trade has grown on the movement of produce
by rail. As a result of all this, provision for passengers has
remained austere although passenger trains now account for
roughly half the annual mileage.
First- and second-class coaches are much alike except for
a more generous allotment of space in the first-class ; both
have leather-covered benches stuffed with uncompromising
material upon which the traveller spreads his own or a
hired bedding roll; both have lavatories and wash basins
in each separate compartment, which are not kept as clean
as they could be. And third-class carriages would make
good cattle trucks but for the wooden benches which dissect
them. But perhaps the discomfort of the furnishings of
the third-class coaches does not matter since there always
appears to be at least as many passengers clinging to the